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THE CONNECTICUT RIVER BELOW HADLEY 


By Charles Niram Thayer 
1959 


Until 1927, when the present Route 47 was built, the road 
from South Hadley to padley ran through the village of Hockanum, 
to the covered bridge over Fort River. Northward from the bridge, 
the road contimed through Fort leadow, alone the bank of the 
Connecticut for a mile, to Indian Hill, a scarp or bluff sone 
twenty feet hich, rumniing eastward from the Connecticut to Fort 
River. This scarp divided Fort Meadow from a higher plain to 
the north, across which the road passed on to join the south 
end of Liddle Street in Hadley, 

Opposite Fort icadow, and near the Northampton side of the 
river, lay Shepherds Island, which had formed there about 1750.(1) 
Py 1680 a similar island had formed in the same part of the rivor 
but near to the Nadley side and had befun to be covered with trees. 
The many claystones (concretions washed out ae the clay beds 
under Indian Hill), found there save it the local name of Clay-~ 
stone Island. And about 1860, the Connecticut Valley lumber 
Company built a line of some dozen lor eribs across the river at 
the head of the two islands, Horse teams with sleds hauled 
traprock from the talus wmder Titan's Pier in Zockamm, up the 
middie of the river on the ice to fill and anchor these cribs. 
About 109) they were built up hirher and refilléd with traprock. 

For 
These cribs served to anchor the boom which would hold the 


logedrive each surmer until it could be let dom in daily drafts 


and stored in the lagoon of the Oxbow near the sawmill. A big 
logdrive would fill the whole river from the islands up past 
Indian Hill and around the bend towards Coolidge Bridce. 

The forming of Claystone Island, with perhaps some help 
from the boom cribs, turned the current of the Connecticut into 
the east bank, beside Claystone Island. In tine of high water, 
the tank wore away rapidly and the river encroached on the 
highway. The tom built a stone jetty at the head of the island 
about 1055 in an attempt to divert the current, but this seemed 
only to makes matters worse. in flood time the road was under 
Water and impassable, but even at moderate high water, the vank 
was worn off many feet each year. 

it is the nature of the soils along the Connecticut that 
they erode into vertical cutbanks fron four to twenty feet hich, 
and as the river encroached, the road had repeatedly to be moved 
eastward, nile one of the Hockanum boys was going by horse 
and bugrey to liepkins Academy, it hapoened that the river in one 
place by Claystone Island had worn in very close to the road when 
he went home one night. Next morning, on coins back to school, 
he found that the whole width of his road of the nicht before 
had been taken by the river. This happened in "1690, 

In 1917 the stone jetty at the head of Claystone Island 


was built up and extended by the town. This scems to have proved 


effective, since bank erosion has stopped at this point and 
sediments have so filled up the channel that the island is now 
joined on to what remains of Fort Meadow. However, from just 
above the jetty for a half-mile up river and along Indian Hill, 
severe erosion continued. 

Be Ke Emerson, the geologist, of Amherst Collece, said 
about 1900 that Indian Hill was a scarp cut into a hich level 
terrace by the meandering of Fort River, At time of low water, 
he studied the teds of contorted varve clay exposed here; noted 
the cross section of the old channel of Fort River just below 
the scarp; and studied the deposits of wood, leaves, etc., 
found in its bottom. L. R. Wilson, geologist, of the University 
of Massachusetts, found corncobs in this deposit in 19l,5 and, 
by the Carbon 1 method, determined their ace to be about 800 
years. Tradition says that Indian Hill had been a camground 
of the local Indians and that skeletons of Indian burial had 
been exposed at various times by the wearine away of the river. 
A sandstone marker inscribed "Indian Hill" was set up by the 
DAs. at the top of the scarp beside the road about 1905, 

The Comecticut River from Coolidce Bridce flows almost due 
east to Indian Hill and there turns 150 derrees to flow almost 
soutinwest.(2) Erosion at this sharp bend has been rapid since 


1880 and, because of the forty~foot height of the eroding bank, 


has been somewhat spectacular. By 1899 the river had tom amay 
the bank to within a few feet of the wheeltrack in the road, and 
ali that summer anyone who drove by looked directly down into 
the rivere One oldtimer said, "I always set light on the seat 
going by that place for fear the road would slide off and dum 
me into the river." It dia actualiy happen that a man who wes 
cultivating corn a bit north of this spot came back from his 
dinner to find that the ends of the corm rors he had worked on 
in the morning were gone. 

In the fall of 1099, a new road was built some 150 yards 
to the east. In the cutewmd-fill work necessary to take the new 
road up the steep slope or Indian Hill, five skeletons were dis— 
covered, ail buried in the flexed position, lying on the side with 
knees under chin, and ail about two feet under the surface. Tio 
of these, lying very close together and apparently buried in one 
Grave, were carefully uncovered and removed in undisturbed position 
for the Amherst College collection. 

Soncwhere in the 1920's, an engineer at H.I.T. built a 
scale model of the Connecticut at the bend by Indian Hill, in order 
to study the cause of such rapid wearing away of lladley land. A 
newspaper report said he found that the form of the channel here 
produced a vertical roll or carkscrew curremt, which is very 


effective in bank erosion. 


More and more of the riverbank at Indian Hill. wore away 
until, during the fall flood of 1927, the road built in 1699 
followed its predecessor into the river. The DA. marker was 
rescued and now stands besides the Boston Milepost on the Bay 
Road at Middle Street. The single house on Indian Hill has 
twice been moved back from the encroachment of the river. —ven 
after the second move, its omer cannot have felt too secure 
from the advancing Connecticut. He surely did not expect trouble 
from Fort River, and you it came. 

On the morning of July lj, 1946 (3), he led his cow dom 
the scarp and staked her out some 200 yards from his house. 

That nicht he had to lead the cow six miles to bring her back to 
the barn. Turing that afternoon = very heavy rainstorm struck 


South Acherst. Thouch the official weather station at the 
Sa 
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University recorded only a little over an-inch, both Dr, Ti 
Baird of Shays Street and Charles “iram Thayer of South East 
Street measured four inches of rain, This clondburst threw 
Fort River into such violent flood that it tore open its pre 
historic channel again and formed a mouth into the Connecticut 
a mile north of the one near the covered bridge where it had 
flowed since first seen by the white men. , 
ae 
Fart Meadow cannot now be reached from Hadley except 


by the lon: trip around through Lawrence Plain to “ockanum and 


north again through the covered bridge. NXost of the farm land 
there has been abandoned by its owners and allowed to grow up 
to brush. There is at present a propesal for the town to 
protect the riverbank here against further wearing away, but 
one wonders if it is not too late, and if the value of the land 


concerned will justify the expense. . 


References: (1) History of Hadley, Judd, pe 300. 


(27 Be eae water Supply Paper 996, Jahns, 
ppe 7l-72. 


(3) Hampshire Gazette, July 15, 1918. 


FOUR FLOODS IN FITTY YFars 
by 
Frank C. ‘evnolis 
This is the first of four articles on Floods and Storms in relation 
to the Connecticut River and Hadley during the past fifty-nine years. Not 
only has the writer lived on the broai “est “treet and share? these exeri- 
ences tut also, in his officiel vositionyas Selectman, has = sense of resnonsi- 


bility to protect the town as a whole in its vulneratle relstionshin with’ the 


Connecticut River. 
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From the beginning of the town of Hadley we “now that the diff 
experienced in crossing the river caused not only the cetting uo of crist- 
and sawemills on each side of the water but the establishment of churches 
and the Town of Hatfield as well. The early Town records make frequent menticn 
of the wearing away of the river banks ani the need to relocate Troats and build- 
ings. North Lane has been moved soutawards three times. ‘omes there nave been 
washed away. In 1807 the river cut a new channel across the Sehool Meadows in 
North Hadley and gradually silted in the ol1 channel making that part of the 
lend a part of the west bank. In 180 again the main current cut through - 
Yockanum and olaced Hockanum meatows to the west of the main flow. Is it any 
wonter residents of the center of Hadley fear the activity of the river wher 
$t overflows its benks ani takes a more direct route to the ocean where it 
canl The stone monument for Indian Hill has no groun? left to etand one it 
was move? to a safe nlace, ‘ut the lan? which it was to mark for nosterity 
nas itself been washed away. Could the marker be given a floating base te 
show where once Indians ani white men lived ani worked, died ani were buried 


4+ would probably be considerei a danger to navigation. Srosion which has 


gone on constantly making gradual changes in the location of the river banks 


est Ye 
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is spurred? to catastronhic extent by A of wint anid weather, 

There usei to be a tradition among the older veovle who h=4 lived in the 
west Street section of Hadley that in a lifetime a person would be sure to see 
at least one major flood. In the lest MNfty years there have been four major 
floods and severs] that were almost major, 

The 1913 Flood 

The first flood of the Twentieth Century occurred in Varch, 1913. I+ had 
been a severe winter with a great deal of snow which started to melt racidly the. 
last week of March, making the river rice oickly. There was a heavy thickness 
of ice as the river broke up and ice floes jammed at the benis of the river, 
During the night of the 27th the water started to flow over the banks into the 
north end of west Street. Frantic shoveling by residents raisei a four-foot 
small dike near the Fitzzerald home and also in a low spot west of the Cehill 
home on Middle Street, which was sufficient at the moment to prevent water flowin 
down the streets. The very thick ice was about ten feet higher than the banks 
of the river, causing great fear among the residents: who visu-lized their homes 
teing destroyei by the great power manifeste? in the water ani ice, ‘‘ater set 
back up lower est Street to the troiley tracks on Russell Street in many nlaces, 
Cellars were flooded in some houses. John Croster going down cellar to -nt coal 
on his furnace discovered his cellar was flooiel ani a setting hen with her erce 
hatching was floating about in her wooden box. ‘he was brought um stairs to the 
kitchen to comlete her task, ‘ater set back wm lower “est “treet to tre trolley 
tracks on Russell Street in quite a few pleces. Cellars were flooded in some 
houses. The railroei tracks along the river from Northwimton to “Mt. Tom Junction 
as:welli as some places between tne Holyoke Dam and ’t. Tom Junction, were consle! 
unier water. The writer was a passen,er on a slowemoving train thet literslly 


his was frignten- 
frignt 


went to sea as it ervivred slowly alone oa an invisible track. 
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ing for the passengers. ‘ater was high ami over the highway, where the “norts- 
man's Club now stands. The mealow below Cross Path Road was deenly covered. 

A large section of the bank was deeply ravinel by the river flowing north to 
south beczuse the river was plugged with ice at Honey Pot turn. [ater the State 
protected this section from further loss ty riprapping the bank with stone, as 
was done also along the bank north of Widdle Street. These two areas were to 
become vitally importent within the fifty years which makd the history of the 
recent past. 

At the time of the 1913 flood there was a large amount of livestock in the 
flood section of Hadley, and practically no boats availavle for rescue work. ‘o 
bulletins or warnings to the inhabitants were issued to any extent, and the 
tesidents just hai to wait and see what was going to hapyen. Luckily the rain 
stopped ani a spell of zero weather up north checked the flow of water from there. 
The ice jams gradually honey-combed ani slipped away, Hal there been any degree 
of rainfall, or continue warm weuther over the watershed, contiitions were rine 
for a flooil of tne 1924 magnitude. The river did not rise as high as in the 
more recent flood of 1933, but an enormous pile of ice was devositeld on the 
Hockanum Roai, which then ran through the fort “leadow. in orler to open the ros% 
the ice, which was higher than a horse's tacky had to be chopned ani it hai to be 
done by hand as bulldozers had not yet been invented. wNeeiless to say it was a 
Herculean task. It was said that the same thing hai been necessary after a rise 
dn the river in 1597 ani again shortly afier 1999. 


™“4ctures available of south west “treet ani the ice nack at 
the nortn end of West Street. 
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The 1927 Flood 

During the month prior to the Yovemier, 1927, flood the groun’ was well 
saturated with water from a series offinor rainfalls, considerably in excess 
of normal. All previous rainfall records in Yermont were broken by the 

continuous rain from November 2nd to ith. This was only slightly less true 

over the entire estentteere Yiver watershed. In general the watershed on the 
westerly side was greater than that where the streams flowei into the Connecticut 
from the easterly side. The tritutary streams rising with great rapidity crested 
late on November 3rd and the early morning of the th. Fully 69% of the rain was 
in the run-off. In Vermont the greatest damage was on the tributary streams, for 
wnen the crest of the White River reached the Connecticut, it overflowed. 

Hadley people had been busy on Thursday and Friday taking down and strio ing 
Pemtcce, and not much <ttention had been »aid to the river. About 2:99 P.™. 
Friday the news snpread that the river was on : rampage. Folks had always thought 
of floois as Spring episodes, Turing thet Friday afternoon water began to flow 
across the Hadley Peninsula below Cress Path, taking wita it stacked =n husked 
corn. ani almost catching several trucks that were attemoting to rescue corn in 
this area. Friday night ~eople living on West “Street or in the possible ath 


of the flood moved valuables upsteirs, ani during the night many men send-lagged 


Oo 


NI 


low portions of the area north of “est “treet Common ani the North Lane area, \o 
dikes had been built in those mlaces,. 

The river ripoled higher and hicher. Saturday, farm animale and mechines 
were movel to safer nlaces; many women anid chiliren were housed out of the flood 
area. The river did not top the sandebag dike on the north ‘ord of ect Street, 
but Saturday night water flowed into vest ‘treet from North Lane ani west of the 
‘street, As the main river was not clogzed with ice the current was not too stifi 
“yer. debris floatel »y, including an occasional tobacco barn which crashed into 


the Yortianton bridge ani was swent under the flooring, to be found later 


zs 
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destroyed in euateselcanym or Fort i area. 

There was great loss in tobacco which was lying in -iles reaty to te 
stripsed, as well as in rmine? onions ani carrots bagged snd waiting for shipment 
in the barns. “rosion of land was not too severe due to the relatively short 
period of flooding. The river rose ani fell fast, coming into est Street 
‘aturday afterncon ani all gone by last ‘uniay night, 

There was little er no organized rescue work, tut the State Police assisted 
the local police in attemnting to get the families out of the flooide? creas, 

The usual rumors of broken dams on the Connecticut were snreail to hein in searing 
people out of the flood area, but many »reonle ran unstiars and did not answer the 
door when the police came, The few who did leave stayed with frienis or relative 
or at hotels in amherst. The renorts of exnected flooil cresé* were not aecvrate 
and were of little hd 9 to neople who wante1 to know what to exnect. 

There were many humorous incidents, too. Two grown men nadidled about in a 
canoe Friday night, much unier the influence of fire water, ani stonnve7 =t any 
house where they Saw a light with the announcement that Turners Falls dam hai gor 
out and a sixty foot wall of water would be there any moment. Folks recognizins 
the tip -lers told them to be sure to drown first. One farmer in the process of 


tearing down a biz bern spent two duys collecting many of the large oceans that 


were scattered over several miles. Another farmer found nis fiock of noultry 


floating about on the boards and beams from this same barn. He finally got them 

all towed to a knoll where they stsyed until the water Le11 enough to enable them 
4 

to walk home. Two houses on the north end of Vest treet, =ni more on the south 

end,. hal water on the floors. ‘The Ee: fier. emvanknent was washed out in two 

laces west of “est Street. This was to hannen again in two future floods, 

Water levels in the great meajow nlsin were high enough so that the tins of 

eee 


tobacco leaves funy on tne first tier were just wetted. One farmer, %.1L. Coory 
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unable to get heln to take down his tobacco on Thursday and rriday, fovnid he 
was the only ane not to lose his cron vecauce it was stil? hanging. <Althouch 
tnere was much canoeing and boasting, still there were not many boats avail-ble, 
The crop loss came to several hundred thousand dollars, ‘Some berns were lost 
from Point Meadow in North Hadley. A section of the river bank about 129) feet 
long just west of tie Broad “treet hal been riprapned in 19245, This was vrovi- 
dential as otherwise there would heve heen heavy erosion there. “ecause demands 
for dike protection were male to the Selectmen and State authorities, a weak dike 
was constructed in tne Fall of 1928 but never entirely cormpleted beccuse the 
celectmen balked at naying the rather pall amount of damages demanded by a nersm 
BAe wonld have lost some land when the dike was built. The dike, waiting for 
the 1936 flood to come extendei from “Middle Street to the sidewalk on the west 
side of the wide Street where it ended abruvtly. 

4ho'th4 s 1927 flood was a so-called tributary flood, cause by many small 
rivers and brooks discharging into the Connecticut “iver at the same time. 
‘Rahnfall over the watershed in November, 1927, °.!: inches 4Floot Control 
(Document 2H5, Dece 75 1937— Army Engineers Report) 


(Some pictures available) 
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The 1936 Flood 
Records of floods in the Connecticut Valley go back three hundrei years 
but the 1°35 flooi, the greatest of them all, may well be called the "Once-in- 
a-Thousand-Yéars. Flood." According to geological studies it reached neights 
t at had not been equalled for many centuries. 
The river rose twice - March 19th and 18th. On the llth ent 12th a ratn- 


fall of from 1.5 to 7 inches was accompanied by » rise in tempera ature, which 


meltei the snow in the upper. watershed estimated at between ten ani forty inches 
t 9 


and eent it into the Connecticut River, With this river and all its tributaries 
at near peak capacity, it rainei steadily in the northern part from the 16th to 
the 2list, stopoing for a while on the 20th. In the southern vart, it rained on 
the 18th, 19th and 2ist. The average volume was }.5 inches, The main river 

crested in Hadley from the 19th to the 2lst, with a total volume of 280,099 cn, 


ft. per second, The excessive rainfall fron the north was in the Connectiomt 


River when the heavy rain in the Hadley aren was causing all loesl streams within 


twenty-five miles to discharge extra water also. pinetine into Hadley Street on 
the night of Mareh 18th, Weinesday, at about 8:3) -.™., with a three foot rise 
in an hour, it continued to roer through the older part of Jadley until late 
Monday. Tre level of the water scarcely changed at all. The crest week 
about a day and a half to pass Hadley ani by Friday afternoon it seemed to be a 
little lower. Feople wontered where it all came from aniif the water would 
always be where it Was then. knormous quentities of ice floes crashed along, 
carrying trees, barns ani brijiges with it. The roarinz fisol sounied like a 
hundred hesvy freight cars on a sub-zero nizht rmishing along a railroad track! 
Jut doors one couli scarcely near another's voice at close Penves 

Trueks, cars and later rowboats issictel in the evacuation of resiients of 


tussell “treet anid Weet “treet after dark on the 18th. Chester Smith's Ford 


5 
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truck was seen stanting in water almost over the headlishts near Niedbala's 


store at 11:3) P.™%., with the motor mnning. Women ani children were brovght to 


it by boat ani all were safely carried to the Town Hall. On this motor the 


fintribvtor was low in front. The fan bolt had been removed but the river water 
kept it cool. It wes a miracle it kept running. 

A motorboct from Amherst started a rescue mission down Xussell Street west 
of West Street. With Mr. “oody and his son, Frank Hart and Tom Hanngzan alreaty 
passengers, they stopred to pick up William lfeGrath at his home, ani had only 
just st-rteld away when the railroad embankment just north gave way under water 
pressure, overturning the boat. The fivemen were t rown into the rushing stream 
filled with ice, logs 2nd debris. Hart and Hannigan manage to climb into an 
apohe tree where they clung til? tescved at daybreak, “Moody and son were 
carried on ice cakes to Aqua Vitae swamp where they climbed into trees and were 
rescued fours later, Metrath was carried away anid his vody never found. 

One thing provei by this floot was that the construction of most houses was 
strong enough to withstand flooding, ani rescues should not have been attenpted 
at night. The light poles had teen knocked down by ice, so there were no street 
lights. There is no explanation of why these five men were in this boat, almost 
losing their lives, wnless they were poing along for atvehture, which they 
certainly had. Mr. “oody's account of their exnerience won an award from a 
well-known mational magazine. 

Stewart and Dubois made some spectacular. rescves with their well-balanced 
fishing boat.on the morning of March 19th. ‘he warm air and the great ice nacks 
causel a dense white fog to settle all over the Valiey making rescue over-tions 
difficult. Stewart rowed the boat facing forward so thet he was able to avoid 
the debris floating along on the river which was moving at nearly 2) miles er 


hour. ‘Tne two men rescued John ani Peter *Yusickys who were isolated in a large 
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Four Flooits in ¥vifty Years 
elm tree west of their house which they hai climbed when the water got too deen 
in their house on Bay joad. During. the night of the 18th many womer ani children 
and older men had been taken to Amherst and housed in quarters at Amherst College 
ani in buildings cf the patversitys 
The Hadley Town Hall was well filled with vounez men waiting for daylight 

to come, Most of them had been thorougniy soaked in attennting to rescue neople 
anid farm animals so the large hot air fegisters unstairs were irying out some 
“men most of the night Many tried to slee> on the floor or hard benches, but 
always there was someone coming in with a new story and sleep was forgotten. 

At about 6:00 A.M. a large trailer truck roared un to the Town Hall from the 
East carrying a huge lifeboat and many young sea scouts. Quickly it was unloaded 
and with a Hadley néliceman as a mpnide, they disanvearei in the almost inmene- 
trable white fog. hy the time thev got two hunired feet away they were invisible 
The current was so swift down the street from the north that it was diffierlt to 
row straight ahead. They rescued a group of men from the ileski home and other 
houses in the area then known as Elmwood. On the second trip they went south and 
after much labor through a heavy ice pack adeuad Mooty ani son, whose cries for 
help had ceen heard for hours. In the afternoon they lowerel James, “ary and 
Thomas McGrath into the boat from the second story of tneir home in North west 
Street. Thomas, suffering from a heart attack, died in the Mass, ctate College 
Hosnital later that day. On Thursday afternoon, Maurice Nelligan rescued “Mr. and 


s 


Myg, “illiam Keefe; Mr. ani “rs. John Keefe and dsughter, Catherine; John and Kate 
Eyron; Mrs. “eQueston, gta tuth and Theodore. ‘Since these homes hai been above 
the rise of the river during the 1927 flooi, they hal teen considered safe, This 
accounte? for the fact that seople who had only s mild alventure in 1v27, were 
reluctant to move out or even to move iurniture upstairs, cince we ere not warne} 


that this nignt ce the greatest flooil ever known. ‘"ntold losses in househol4 


goois resulted. Four houses on West Street yere high enough so water did not 
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come in; the water in the others was anywhere from a foot deen to ceiling high. 
The Horton en? Gesiorek homes on south Vest Street were among those most deeply 
inundated, One of the strange features of the flood was that althougii many homes 
. e RARCOTY 
were deenly immersed in wa‘er, no windows were broken“letris. This wes bheeauce 
the current about the houses was so swift that it diverted the debris away from 
them before they couli be struck. ‘Inis, however, did not annly to homes like 
Ti 
is 


those of the Reardons anil i‘cfelligats on Russell “treet which were in the iirect 


Path of fasterunning channels. 


Three men in the He‘.ueston home remainei there through the entire flood. Tie 
house was on a rise of ground ani was well shielded from the north by sulbstential 
buildings an? the water ony rose ato the height of mop boards, where it stevei for 
twenty-four hours. The second morning - Friday - two more men an? two riding 
horses joine’ them. The horses had not heen removed in time ani were kevt in the 
front nerlor. They behaved well, only occ=sionally stamming their feet as they 
stood in the icy water, spraying it in all Airections. 

Tne flooi water was the color of gray-trown cement, like liauid mud. The 
amount of debris floating through est Street was beyond tescription and included 
hundveds of tobacco rails, hotebed sashy small buildings ani dead animals. When 
a dead animal lodged in shallower water near the house, we nushed it into the 
deener current so it would go along for someone else to bury later. A rowbcat 
ani canoe were used to travel to various Luildings where animals had been housed 
on the seconi floor, The struggle to get a calf up steep back stairs to a secont 
floor bathroom wnere 1t was tiel, maie a very humorous tale. One barn hai sone 
chickens stored nostairse. A large intoard motored ee teeea rd bout was brourcht 
in Friday afternoon, the ¢Qth, and used by the "big brass" for tours about the _ 

| neared. ser tood ta hung phecturnt 
Flooied area taking many vhotograons, Airmianes teok_nictures.from-over_head, 


Saturday afternaon, the 2ist, tne water seemed to be dron ing racidly, come- 


times about an inch an hour, anid higher snots of ground soon began to show. v 
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h:00 P.M. It had gone down 26" below the crest. An area of devastation, almost 

too extensive to grasn, began to show. High winds on Sunday cz2used pressure on 

barns whose foundations had been unterminel and many collapsed. One on Cemetery 

Road collansed from tie north end, looking almost exactly like a cow lying down. 

It remained sith the eighth bent standing high. fring the last days of the flood 
amyone in a boat erouni north Jest Street could hear the groaning of the beams in 

the barns and sheds as they began to settle after their underpinnings were washed out. 

Army efficials estimate! that 25,999,999 tons of soil were in solution, which 
Wes enough to cover the thirty-eight square miles of flooded area in the Valley one 
inch thick. Mud was everywhere - on porches, sometimes fourteen inches thick; on 
floors; in cellars. Large drifts of it were on the south side of all standing 
objects. The north end of “est Street Common had none, ani the south Common had a 
good denosit of silt which could be reseeded after it dried out. At first it was 
so thick and sticky it was almost im>sossible to get to the houses. One woman tried 
to go but had to yell for help. The tate Trooper who went to her rescue also 
became mired. ‘Snow plows were used to push the mid off the hard-top roais. 

vw od 

“riveways ani unfloorei barns were deeply gutted, and most cross naths were 
washed out where they were not turfei over, 

Town fficials started to use Town funds to help clean wy, but when *8,099 was 
gabbled uv in a few days the job was becoming too exnensive so fast that they got 
coli feet. After President wosevelt authorized Feleral funds for extra W.?.A,. 
projects, some one hundreil and eighty men were assigned to work clearing un wreckage, 
diecing ont and oumping out cellars, burying iead animals. The ©.C.C. boys from 
many nearby carms did excellent clean-up jobs. cScores of oarns hail to have the nay 
removei to avoid spontuneous combustion. The tasks were endless, since new 


situations ap earei daily to confound the weary supervisors at the Town Hall. 
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The cemetery west of the town was a scene of utter desolation. Trees, logs, 
and sections of a bridge had heer thrown in among seme 1100 monuments which were 
bowlei over, broken ani buried in m4 sometimes five feet dbép., This location, 
in the direct line between “t. Sugarloaf and “t. Nonotuck, took the full fury of 
the flood. As the river rose it went exactly straight. The main channels were 
mill nonis, while the lone neninsyla was heavily scored. ‘nly a small number of 
monutents remained upright as when the ice nacks had roared through ,the water 
had not been very deen. Ice ani debris niled un against 21] the stones until 
pressure became strong enough to overturn them. No one has ever been able to 
estimate the damage in dollars to tne marble and slate stones which were broxen 
and cracked andi even carried away. 

About fifty men labored for three months setting up stones and repairing 
fencing, Twice that number shoveled tirt into trucks to ce c=rted1 away to fill 
washouts and dikes. There were no washouts in the cemetery es the turf prevented 
Live) For a time it was feared that the steel vaults, then in nopular use, might 

raised Lk, porlem~, 
have osen-vasseicam. Sut none did, 

The water levels of this flood were something no living person hadi ever seen, 
Geologists ems? cormare it with the information which they have obtained 
about floods during the glacial period. 

The river water flowed into al] streams ani drainage ditenes that were 139 
fect above sea level or less. water set back up Fort “iver as far as amherst. 

It meandered back through bwooks and filled the beck country east of River Drive 
(Route 47) and eventually became high enough to join with the river water west of 
the north-south highway. This highway was wowered in Russellville anil South of 
North tilalley as far as Coleman's Srook, water from irainage ditches ran as far 


¢ 


back as “nruce “111 on Russell Street. It was deep where the Legion cuilding 


> 


now stands. ‘vest of Middle Street it came as far as the ston light in front of 
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the Town Hall on Russell ‘treet, Midile Street at “anle Avenue,yand Day Road 
wect of the Callanan farm were covered, Of course everything west of idjle 
“treet was deeply imeersed. For a while the railroad emnbanknent acted 4S a sort 
of dike ani the southwari flow of water was kent down to three granite enlverts 
unter the railroad in natural water flows. As the water roee higher on Wednesday 
+e 18th the culverts washed out ani in course of time the entire railroad track 
was destroyed. In some places the tracks were suspended over deenly scored 
waterways; in others they stood on end and resembled a hueky tyne of snow fencing, 
The main strean of the river now was in a straignt line from Sugarloaf Mountain | 
to ¥t. Tom Junction and all the debris ani ice swent forward across Fadley Plain 
and Northampton “ealows, Turfed areas stood up well, but uncovere? fields, croft 
from a week's thawing rain, were niven a terrible scovring, Hockanum Veadows jad 
been subjecte? to this the week before the main flood when ice jems at Mt. Tom 
curve must have gone clear to the bottom of the river, Althoneh there had been 
much talk atout dynamiting the sige: jJamy the rower officials had vnuil enough to 
squelch such efforts to release the jam. It finally began to move on “aturday , 
the 13th, and before “unday morning the water level at the north end of “est Stre 
Street had fallen eight feet. It was later thought tht it must have been this 


ice which struck the Holyoke dam knocking nearly four feet off the crest of the 


ct 


dam. This was a blessing to Hadley as it lowered the pessible ton Level in Radley 


\r 


by abont two feet, ehnen the Holyoke dam canals are shut off on Saturdays during 


the summer the nonting effect is felt as far noth as Sunderland bridge, and the 


“aturda,y to Monday rise at the north enl of “est Street is twenty-two inches, 


On Friday, March eth, the river besan to dron nart of an i. 
There wes much boating about West Street ae owners trie? to visit their homes and 


, 


tavns to fini out abovt the damace, Three men in a hoat took abont forty-five 
“Arutes to oar a boat from the Fimwoolt Yotel at the tor of Vest “treet as fur as 


the “c:ueston home. The current ran so swiftly that a mementts -anse and hock 


bney went. 


(* \ 
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About 2:09 °.M. Friday, “arch 20th, a young man from Eastharnton, named 
Chek 


Orock, appeared on \e: 


wi 
ct 


“treet in a well-shanped boat with a Ford “otor inside, 
which seemed to have nover ehough to cope with the current. At tne Me neston 
home the double front doors were opened and chairs nlaced for those who wished to 
watch the tig snow, and many boats stonped by for a chat. ‘iagonally ecross the s 
, AS | 
street was the “atsko home with what had been a well-wadé leaf bank,on its north 
Side. A= the sun came out, it was noticed that a melium-sized vig end a black cat 
were perched on the top @% #t just above the water line. Just then John Reardon 
and Paul Hannigan hove in sight in their canoe and deciiei to try to rescue trese 
animals, After quite a ae they managed to get the vig into the boat ant 
across the street to the south porch of the Hannigan home, which was above the 
water level amdstill had the telephone working. People in hearby hovses could 
wade over and feed him occasionally. The terrified biack est leaped high in the 
air, dived into the water ani crawled into a bern attached to the west end of the 
house. Mr, Hannigen was snen‘ling most of his time on volice dutv ani was not 
told about the pig before his next trip home to look around. By this time the pig 
had been smart cnough to push open the screen door and the front door, which had not 
been properly latched, and was inside. Mr. Hannigan was astounded to hear a big 


*®00f-woof" ani to see a pig dashing about overturning chairs. After otite a chase 


‘sf 


the pig was returned to tiie norch where he buried himself under a covple of mizs 


rae] 


storet there. “r. Hannigan said later, "I never was so startled in -y life and 
could not make ovt in my min? at first whether I actually had a pig in ny Be 


LE of 1 
or noti". 6 see +micy- * poh fy Dec « octtiedt Le. e+ ae hie. yt 
Head LAceven a ee ahd wast fF to. 7 32 - 
while the water was high no one hat any ijiea how many deen holes hed been rashed 


into driveways, sidewalks ani yazits near corners of buildings. The many unturfed 
CL, Sy an all 
crossroads running from east to west off west “treet Common were washed down eight 


or nine feet deen. On this particular Sunday many neophe cot well ducked by 
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stenving off solid grouni into what surnei out to be bottomless holes. One man 
was otservel to sten forward to get into a boat, and presto, he wen® down and 
only his felt hat wes floating! \hen he came un for air, he was grasped by his 
companions and hauled to safety. After that everyone oushed a pole ahead, before 
takinme a sten forward. 

Shrés young men coming in a boat to a farm te feed chickens which hai been 
placed in the second story of a cuilding for safety, found the large garage doors 
had been burst open and a floating fanning mill had stuck in the doorway. On the 
top of this was the large,skunk ever, seen. They did not want him there as that 
was where they wanted to go, and also they were afraid he night get hungry and go 
upstairs em eat the hens. Back at the house the lighter man was boosted onto 
the porch roof ani entering the house from there he brovesht down a rifle. Holding 
the boat to a cherry tree, several shots fired into the skunk topréd him into the 

4a wos faund 
water, “hen the water receied we-found him on a lawn five houses down the street. 

‘here things floated to was a never-ending surprise. “uch of the moveable 
and floatable material from West Street was found in Fort Meadow below indian Hill 
The top cap of a tombstone from the cemetery was found by James -earle on an ice 
ceke near the old mill on Fort River. 

The MeQueston home on north west Street wes a haven for the brave who 
ventured forth in the flooded area. There was quite a dit of food which had been 
destined for a cancelled church sunner on the 1LEth, and more was brought in from 
other houses. The men there lived high on a large porker wnich nad just come home 
from being cured and smoked. They could cook on an electric stove which was in 
fifteen inches of water and on which the medinn nover was still working. Ueth<«r 


High ent Low were ont of order, 
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After-Maths 


There were several days of rain after the floo? receded, but tie weather was 
mild, ilouseholders trying to‘tlean up were greatly impedei by the muddy yards 


and things were pnt cut to dry on pienzs roofs, where available. ‘Then the great 


dust storms began. lay «after day the meadow plains were visited by wind-driven 


dust which was so thick that you could not see the radiator can from behind the 
wheel of the car you were driving. Great bull-dozers pushed sand off from brried 
fields, ‘thers equipned with great plows tnrened the sani unjer and brought up 
newer soils from three or four feet down. In places where the water had run 
swiftly there were no devosits of silt, but plenty of sand and gravel, which 
partially filled many ravines. %% the soutn side of barns and on knolis silt 
of varving richness was found, The great meadow plain was never to return to its 
former richness within ovr lifetime. The change in the soil structure made it 
necessary to grow a different tyne of cron. ASPAR29¢926 -rown the’ most frequently 
and-theré is an occasional potato field. ‘ome areas were so heavily scoured that 
tney Jost soil to a ienth of twelve feet. ‘the ravines vere usually triangular 
in shape, with tie wide end toward the channel of the Connecticut River. 

The life of the refugees who were housed at the two colleses was so different 
that at first they were sort of stunned anil waiked 2nd talked in a Eubddued wav. 
By Monday most of then were wandering back home. For a whils the Rel Cross 
served meals 4h the First Consregational Church dining room, out it soon became 
apparent that &here were many there wio cid not nee? to be, ani were just mooching, 
vome fooi was given out to fanilies who were not vet akle to live normally in 
their homes. ‘Sleening upstairs covld ve confortable pase ctan stairs repairs 
still had to be made, The xed Cross investigated to fin? out how much financial 
heip families neeied to help in reconstruction, although the amounts varied, it 
all heiped. Hive families whose homes were badly wrecked received generous aii. 
If your mortgage was in the bank which iad the most officials on the directorate 


you had it made, 


Four Floods in Fifty Yesra 
by Frank C. Reynolda 


FKurricans ané Flood of 1938 


The hurricane and flood of September, 1933, cccurred 
at a time when a tropical storm was passing over New “ne- 
land but was in part caused by conditions not closely 
connected with it. Host of the precipitation reaponsible 
for the flood was due to a continental @isturbanca which 
had centered over the Great Lakes area. The three inches 
of rain that fell during the first stora, September 12th 
to 16th, hed saturated the cround thorourhly and caused 
the streans to swell. The added water from the hurricane 
made the tributary streams of the Connecticut rise with 
great rapidity and considerable damare was done. In VYadley 
crops were spoiled. Tobacco in the barnes flattened by 
the hurricane was damaged by the water. As dikas broxe 
again, the railroad was washed out and cellars were flooded. 

Hadley had bean enduring several days of 2anp, mug 
weather accompanied as usual by low pressure. The hurri- 
cane came Soiline up the coast and aalled up the Veller. 

No one had paid much attention to the rather varue hu pin 
cane warnings ocelleving that that sort of thine vould not 
etrike so far inland. On September 22nd et shout 4:30 P.é. 
a Violent wind struck Yadley and bley with creat force 
from the Nast for shout cne hour, There was a quiet pertod 


for a few moments as the eye of the storm passed, and then 
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the wind ewune into the South. Accompanied by heavy rain 
that lashed alone in parallel wavea of ywhitea, it would 
Dlow in guets for short periods, slow up and than striko 
again with redoubled fury. Lerge trees that had survived 
centuries of storms, fell heavily to the sround or were 
Slowly besten down, uprooted or broken off. The East 
wind took most of then, but some that renained went down 
as did some barnea when the wind chanred to the South. 
Pieces cof buildings flew through the air, metal shinples 
and slates skimmed slong like flocks of doves, water ran 
up the roofs instead of down. As I watched » nearby house 
the water ran up the east sice and cawe down on the west 
side in a rerular yvater?all from the eaves. The north 

end of Hiddla Street was a shambles with fallen trees. 

Two elms fell on the Gecrre F4i1l houses hitting the rafters 
and gracually oerushing ths reof down to the attic ?lcor, 
terrifyvyine the occupants. On the west side cf vest Street 
a larze elm which stood closes to Jorn Koloski's home, was 
uprooted and came to rest arainst the house at a sharp 
anrle. Ghis house had the older type of fremed end pinned 
beams and was not crushed too much. Two bvbesutiful umbrele 
la=-tyne elms, three centuries old, standing in front of 
the NeGrath home, were doyned. One broke off at the base, 
the other was uprooted. One struck a Cnavrolst trucx 
driven by Road Superintendent William Chmura. The upper 


branches enfolded the cab and the driver had to erayl 


throuch a window and chon them enema he could proceed 
home. This was one of the many close escapes. Falling 
trees made a shaubles of telephone and electric wires. 
Telephone service was soon restored, but revairs to the 
electrio lines took loncer due to a shortaces of trans 
formers and other necessary materials. Some sections 
wera without power for tyo months. “erosens lannse, stored 
| in attics for twentyesix years, were resurrected and placed 
in use. No one bad expected it would be so long. I% was 
as though the celendar had been turned back a century. 
Moat of the tcbaceoo barns seen to be bullt with the 
long way Sast anc west, so the end was heeded into the 
easterly gale. No doubt they were weakened by the hour-= 
long blow with winds near 120 a.p.h. and could not with- 
stand the esudcen chanse into the South. Sheds witha 
Capacity of 639 sores of shed room wera castroyed and 
many of those in the area south of Rocky #411 Road have 
not been rebuilt. North KFadley wes bacly shaken by the 
blow and many barns went down, but the tobacco there was 
not destroyed by the flood. YPeopla chopped holes in the 
barn roofs and worked for daya salvezine vhat they could 
of the sured tobacco. When the dikes broke, the onicna 
that ware lying on the home lots in bars were vashed away. 
The winds seemed toa follow definite patha. In the 
center of the town the most forceful lings se southeast 


to northwest. “Not one barn st the south end of Yeet street 
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was blown down. One was unroofed ana some moved a bit on 
their founsations. Fros Russell Street north, eight barns 
fell. On the east side of vest Street, from the railroad 
to the river, forty-two trees were blown down. 

Many of the tobacco sheds built during the boom of 
World var I were “*jerry-duilt!, the popular method being 
to set large chestnut poles in the sround and build a 
frame around them, On aecount of the depression in the 
tobacco business needed repairs had not been made. How- 
ever, it ia doubtful if «ny shed actually in the path of 
the hurricane could haves been atrong enouch to withstanc 
this terrific blow. All types of construction went down 
at this tice, many becsuse thay were not bolteé to a cement 
base. A tisht barn on the Arthur Conant farm practically 
exploded from the vacuum around it. strong barns on the 
largs plantation at the Sunderlanc-Hacley line fell, where- 
as an old bern full of cracks and holes on a nearby farm 
remained standing. 

Lavrence Plein, for half a mile north of the Holyoke 
Range, was protected from the South wind, which did major 
damage where it hit the sround again. Living quarter 
attacnred to a barn owned by Hary Dec were deatroyed, and 
one daughter was injured by fiying Genris. 

Feople sheltered in the Tom Hall watohed the spire 
of the Pirst Church as it seemed to veave ahout under the 


fierce biesta, snd were afraid that 14t woulst so. However, 


2i 


only the roofing was damared. The Town Hall lost its 
chimney and its roofing was loosened. The fire station 
chimney was blown level with the roof and the wind un- 
fastened the yoke of the bell as it swung wildly, so that 
41% rested against timbers below. 

Scores of men started the task of sawing up trees 
that were across the highways. <As chainsaws were not 
common at this tims, it took months to clear away the 
debris. The gnaried and twisted limbs of an ¢cim tree 
defy splitting. Hany people shy away from the task of 
working up elms for fire wood. Hany big logs had to dea 
blown apart with powder in order to make them small enough 
to be drageed to the dumps. A vast deposit of trees and 
wreckage floated into the Fort Meadow backrround where it 
later caused bother when Fourth of July pranksters set it 
afire. 

The heart of thie big blow occurred at just the time 
hundreds of peopls were driving home from work. Tress fell 
in front and in back of moving autos. There were many 
hair-raising escapes. Many drivers, trying to walk home 
after their cars became entangled with fallen wires, were 
biown flat and had to crawl along. North Hadley Center, 
protested on the southeast by Mt. Warner elevation, felt 
the storm less than tne areas on all sides of it where 
damage was heavy. Fields of potatoes were so thoroughl 


soaked that they were never dug, and crainage ditches were 


overloaded for months. 

Tris hurricene was the first major catsetrorre that 
more or less encompassed the entire town. Prior ts antes 
general deamege had been in all arees lower thea 7 % 
ebove sea level in the Connecticut River floc é 
Fundreds of psaople who did not have wind inaurance had to 
Stand their losses unaided. Those few who had insurence 
were lucky. Coming jJuat two years after the tremendous 
losses of 1936, it was e bitter pill to swallcw. This 
third first-class floo@ in two years amain buried in aand 
thre fields which ware well on their way toward the recove 
of their fertility. 

One old-timer quoting a verse from the Piblie: "He 
whom God loveth, He chastiseth" said "I only wish Fe did 


not love ua so much." 


The Hadley Farm Museum 
by Ben Drahbeck 


Anyone interested in how various phases of living 
were accomplished by early New Enrland settlers, untraie 
meled by devices (enc tine payments), can discover the 
thrill of early Americana by visiting one of Old Hadcley's 
most famous properties - the Hadley Fara Museum on Russell 
Street. 

This 4mpcsine structure is the final resting plece 
of items rancine oor yeast makers and old-fashioned churns 
to ornate sleichs. Emnhasis, of course, is on farm equip 
ment = ané these colonial impleuents, tools, utensils and 
vehicles constitute the bulk of the exhibit. 

Appropriately enourh, this home of farm itema 1s a 
barn built in 1782 and moved to its present site in 1°30. 
Formerly it yas part of the Porter-Phelps-Funtincton 
estate on River Drive, but, given by Dr. Jomas Funstington, 
4t was moved slowly and in one piece by the Johnson family. 
They were responsible for its relocation, restoration and 
redecoration. They also collected and asseubled the iteus 
on display. 

The spacious building is divided into four main areas: 
The cellar, first floor, upstairs cnd loft. 

The dark cellar holds some of the heavy tools, in= 
cluding hand-ehewn garden implesuents. In this atmospheric 


area are harrow, plows, threshing and winnoving machines, 


th 


horse trescmills and blackamith tools; In its Rowabaiotian, 
however, it does differ from a colonial basement. Dry 
stone walls (complete with cobwebs) were not judred desir- 
able, so smooth and modern concrete was used for the floor, 
walla and stairways. 

The first floor provides fascination for the coach= 
conscious. Here are displsyed many warcons and sleirchs 
from by-rone days. The children especially love the old 
Stare coach and cliprer eleighs. A market pune, a tin- 
peddlar's cart and 9. century-old sovine machine add fur- 
ther interest, as do the lesser vshicles used when oxen 
and horses provided the motive power. 

On the second floor sre the exhibits of industry, 
hand-work, manufacture an? craft found on the fara and 
4n the kitchen. Here the observer ean see hoy greaterreat 
Erendpa and ma did their chores - and vith vrat equindent 
they worked. Women can sympathize with the home-maker 
who used these cheese presses, butter churns, annls paerers, 
food choprers, prain cradles, winnoving baskets andé sap 
buckets. And here the men csn inspect the broomemexing 
machines, corn planters, verstable planters, harness vises 
and home-mads traps. 

Models of the first washing machines, stoves, flat 
irons and tinware reuind sodernists af the hunable berine 
nines of home conveniences. 


Under the rafters, an incustry of the hone is ine 


dicated by the display of flax wheels, spinnine wheels, 
looms, flax breakers, carders, niddy-nocdies, yarn winders, 
ana all the equipment necessary to keep tha family in 
clothing. 
, The late Clifton Johnson of Hadley wrote "The Trib- 
ulations of Founding a Farm Museum," which was published 
in the July 1932 edition of "Old Tine New England,*® the 
bulletin of the Society for the Bresbyrvation of New England 
Antiquities. Mxplainine the background Mr. Johnson wrote: 
“Fate made C. J. something of an author end tlius- 
trator, and Henry RB. a successful Sprinrfield booxseller. 
The years slipped alonr until a time when the bookseller 
added an antique departuent to his business and beran 
learning in the school of hard knocks hoy to run it. He 
was both blessed and handicapped by a lively imagination, 
and one never couldc ba sure in any narticular instance 
whether it were taking hin ina Heaven's vate or escorting 
hia out. He could see possibilities in the contents of 
dusty garrets not visible to anyon® else, nor even to hinge 
self after he rot avay from the nagie rloom of the rarret 
environuent; and he beceme the owner of an always in- 
oreasing accumulation of junk. When the rarare and rela- 
tives could absorb no wore, he beran using soubtful treas- 
ures to acorn his sunnaer residence and one or tro lessed 
buildings on the vremises. | 


"Meanwhile, OC. J. had fone back to the old farm for 


>. 


a home. He had a barn that was partly empty, anc EFenry R., 
who, like nature, abhorred a vacuum, got the privilege 

of putting some of his unappreciated antiques in the une 
filled barn space. ‘what he brourht there, however, were 
chiefly farm implements. His exploring of old homes had 
not stopped in the garret. If conditions were promising, 
he went thoroughiy throurh the premises, even the cellar, 
barn and sheds. The old plows, forks, ox yokes and ve- 
hicles fascinated him. 

“It so happened one day that he came across an enor= 
mous clumsy oxcart that charmed him. The frameyork was 
heavy timber and the huba of the wheels were surrestive 
in size of bushel baskets. Such a vehicle was an extreme 
ly interesting relic, and he bourht it.* The problen 
arose about where to store it, *and as a last resort he 
left it in the cow pasture at his bovheod home. Cc. J. 
viewed the monstroua vehicle with some concern. It seemed 
perceptibly to diminish the pasture svace; and on the 
next convenient occasion he had a heart to heart talk 
with Henry A. ‘What you need,* he said, ‘is a csiuseum to 
house the kind of things you like to buy. Buy the most 
antique barn you can find and have a farm museum that the 
public can visit.' 

"Henry R. had berun to feel like a wan, who hac ace 
cumulated a lot of homeless orphans, ane the idea of 


housing thethines apcealed to hia. Moreover, he enjoyed 
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the collectins ao keenly he didn't vant to stop. He and 
the other Johnsons talked things over and arreed: first- 


ly. that aome sort of a rustic museum should be provided; 


secondly, that 1% waa not to illustrate furniture, sostunes, 


and the indoor life of the old homes, for that was well 
and widely done already; thirdly, that the dividing lins 
between those exhibits and theirs was at the back door, 
beyond +shich there would be included the sheds, barns and 
other structures, and wratever was significant in relation 
to labor in the fields and@ woodland, and in connection 
with domestic animals and travel on the highway. 
"Apparently Frovidence approved of the plan, be- 
cause within a week the ideal bern for such museum had 
been found. The owner was a Poston physician, Jazes L. 
Kuntineton, ‘Squire of "Forty Acres,* a beautiful estate 


in the Nertherly part of Hadley which had hbelonred to his 


ancestors back as far as Captain Moses Forter who was killed 


by the Indians at Crovn Point in 1755. The Squire had no 
use for his barn, and cn hearing of the museum project he 
prouptly offered it as a sift." 

Dr. Huntington described the transaction which led 
to his denation of the barn in his excellent history of 
the family estate entitled "Forty Acres" as follows: 

“When I took over the ownership cf Forty Acres, the 
huge barn, built in 1783, was still a beautiful building, 


but in shocking conditicn. The great roof leaked in many 
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Places. Also, it was far too vearithe House for corfort 
or safety in caso of fire, and finally, since there was 
to be no farming on the place, it had no further use. 
I chanced to meet Clifton Johnson a day or two after I 
had taken ownership and he almost immediately told ne 
that he had a great favor to ask which he hoped I would 
weigh carefully before refusing. 
the Johnson brothers had decided that the proner 

Sructure for a farm museum should not resenble a public 
building but should lcok like a barn. They had studied 
the countryside for miles around and had agresd that my 
barn was the nearest approach to the building they had 
in mind. Would I allow them to copy it. I replied at 
once that I would be proud and happy to have them do so. 
Then 4£t suddenly occurred to me - why not give them mr 
barn so that the building would be ebsolutely authentic. 

"marly the next morning I telephoned Clifton Jonneon. 

When he heard my name. said, 'Oh!}' You haven’s chanced 
your mind about the barn have you.' ‘Not exactly, but 
would you and your brother consider taking my barn as a 
gift?! There was a long pause and th with frreat emotion 
he said, ‘You mean you are offering your berm to us for 
& museum?’ ‘That is exactly what I mean,' I replied. 
In a surprisingly short time, Mr. Johnson and the archi- 
tect, Mr. Guy Kirkhen, from Sprinefield were on the spot 


making plans for the muasum. Thre Johnsons, instead of 
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taxing down the barn, which would not have been difficult, 
as it was all perred torether and then re-asgeubling 4% 

on the new location, preferred rather to incur the rreator 
expense of moving the building as a whole so as to pre- 
serve all its cririnal flavor.* 

Elaborate preparations (for this was not yet the 
time of mcnster machines) for the gigantic transplanting 
were cowpleted an@ when all was ready, the late Mr. Jornson 
writes, “The barn, well braced, and supported on two giant 
timbers from the forests of OCraron, crept fron its moorings 
and went creaking across the domain of the 'Squire of Forty 
Acres.’ <A horse, walking round and round hitched to a 
Windless bar, furnished the power. Beyond ‘Forty Acres! 
was & etsep rise to the highway, and here jackscrews and. 
cobhcuse piles of railway ties were used to get the build= 
ang up to the read level. From thers on, most of the 
hauling was done by a tractor with the tackle hitched te 
trees, 

"3 wayside dweller, viewing the rauwshackle atructure 
and the litter of branches and brush in its wake, remarked, 
‘This looks like Sherman's maren to the seat! 

"One week-end the barn was left on the hirhway die 
rectly in front of a resicence. Vehicles had to pass over 
the lawn, and all day Sunday the chtl¢ren of. the house 
collected tolls = ten cents for each sutonobite } mven 


the owner of the barn, who came to see it, had to pay. 


“Slowly, but surely, the building kept on until it 
arrived at the ravine of Golemsa's brook, which the barn 
had to cross 35 feat above the level of the brook. The 
workmen were under tha barn guiding the rolle as the 
building slid along. At a little distance Reuben Pomeroy, 
the ccntractor, was watching when he saw the timbers under 
the rolls begin to sag. Everything depended on keeping 
the barn moving. If it stopped, ell was lost. Wot a 
man failed him. They kept to their tasks, even thougn 
the timbers started to crack and anap. Fe joined then, 
they bridced over the weak place, and the ancient barn 
was saved.* 

Wnen the barn was finally in placé, on Hussell 8t., 
much work had to be done to harmonize 1% with its sure 
round ings. The structure was covered with ¢lapboards 

nd painted white. The visitors! entrance cupliceted 
the double front door of the oldest house in town. 7% 
a corner was suspended a sifn reeambling these used for 
taverns of old. 

The immaculate whitensss of its bread exterior 
contrasts prettily with the sreens and browns of sure 
rounding bushes and trees. within, however, there is no 
paint et all! Reenfercing boards, biz hand-hewn beams 
and rafters were taken from barns in the hilletown areas 
to strenethen the barn. Staircases were installed to 


match the fittings. The steps and handrails were fastened 


an with wooden pins. 
When the structure was finally completed it was 
dadicated in 1931 on the afternoon of May 27th, with 
exercises helé in ths Pirst CGoneregational Church. Mr. 
Clifton Johnson prasided, and with great charm and humor, 
introduced the speakers, Addresses were made by Dr. 
Precesrick J. Sievers, representing the State Collece; 
Waldo Cook, ed&tor of the Sprinrfielid Republican; ths 
architect, Guy Kirkham of Springfield, and Henry RK. Jchnson. 
Ur. Huntington told the story of the barn. The principal 


eacdreas, however, was made by Homer Eaton Keres, sditor 


of the magazine, satigques. 


age, Trom every state tn the union and from many foreign 
countries hays visited tha Museum. Most of them have 
Signed the muast book, and gome have records? comments 
which ranre from "Pascinating® (the most common one; to 
"It's too old-fashioned!" 

Ashley Cock of Hatley, who retired last year from 
his post as mailman in Anherst, has taken the responsidili= 
ties of care-texer and muice. His ohvicus interest in the 
museum and 4ts articles zives a&ditional pleasure to his- 
torically minded visitors, 

Recently Rorer Johnagon fesalinge that the museum should 


be in the hends of an organization that could insure its 
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Promoting Agriculture should beaome the owners. This was 
effected on November 1, 1957. 
During the season when the Museum ie open (May 1 - 
Ootober 12) it-te-e-saccstuetirestins many f¢roups and ine 
anz Shounm, Hie 
Gividuals, proricine-a tangible wabesd of the past. To 


those who may be harried by the bustle of modernity at— 
NatauwyT 
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